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FOREWORD 


Many listeners have asked whether my Kitchen 
Front talks would be published. Here is a col- 
lection of extracts from the first seven months’ 
broadcasts (June to December 1940), including a 
few recipes which were not actually given over 
the air owing to limitation of time, although they 
appeared in the original scripts, as well as a few 
others which have been asked for from time to 
time. 

My thanks are due to the officials of the B.B.C., 
and of the Ministry of Food, to Brigadier-General 
Sir Julian Young for his permission to reprint the 
talk on the dangers of broken glass when he took 
the part of my interlocutor, and to the many 
hundreds of listeners who have written to me. 
Their kindness and interest have been of great 
encouragement, 

A. H. 
Holmbury St. Mary, 
December 1940. 
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PROLOGUE 
A TALK BROADCAST ON OCTOBER Q, 1940 


I’ve been thinking that in all the turmoil just 
now... No. I don’t think “turmoil ”’ is the 
right word at all; it’s much too serious: perhaps 
‘upset ’’ is the word I’m looking for... . I’ve 
been wondering whether people may not perhaps 
be getting just a bit too casual about their food. 
I mean that with all the little difficulties we have to 
overcome, we may be a little in danger of looking 
on eating as merely something to keep us going,— 
“ stoking up,’’ as my father might have called it ; 
just as an engine stokes up,—and not as something 
to enjoy as well. After all, as a friend of mine said 
rather wistfully the other day, there aren't a great 
many things to enjoy when there’s a war on, and 
we might as well enjoy our food. I do agree. If 
you enjoy your meals, I’m quite certain you're 
getting far more benefit out of them than if you 
just sat down and . . . ate them. I’m sure that 
someone has said that the difference between a 
human being and an animal is that the human being 
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eats and the animal feeds; and if it hasn’t been 
said, it’s time somebody said it. 

I don’t mean by this that people should eat food 
which takes a long time to prepare, because that 
would be quite idiotic nowadays: but there is a 
great difference between a meal which is just shoved 
in front of you as being the best of a bad thing, 
and a meal which has been made as savoury and 
appetising as possible. Everyone benefits by 
pleasant cooking. The cook who cooks it likes to 
think that what she makes is enjoyed, and the 
person who eats it thinks that after all, here’s 
something really nice . . . something, as they say, 
that the doctor ordered. 

But if I’m not careful, I shall be preaching a 
sermon, instead of giving hints on the Kitchen 
Front. I wanted to say, really, that there are so 
many little ways of making a simple dish seem 
more interesting—not only to the cook but to the 
eater—without an inordinate amount of trouble. 
An extra touch of flavour here, a little more care 
in serving the food on the table so as to make it 
appetising, these are the ways in which, quite 
unassumingly and unpretentiously, the cook can 
contribute her share towards the general effort. 
The Kitchen Front has been defined in a number 
of ways. You have been told that it is up to you 
to make the best of what, after all, is not such a 
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bad job as it might have been . . . so far. You 
cooks have been asked to make yourselves familiar 
with all sorts of dishes and methods of cooking 
which you have never been used to, and you have 
been given advice about all these things. But what 
I want to insist on now is that the cook's job, the 
mother’s and the wife’s job is to make the best of 
what she has : to carry on, as her husband, perhaps, 
and her kin are carrying on, is no mean contribution 
towards those days when our homes and kitchens 
will be normal once again, and we shall have learned 
from our present discomforts how simple those 
things really are which we once found difficult— 
and how comparatively simple now, if we only 
could realise it. 

This is the first time that I haven’t given you a 
recipe to take away with you. But I do hope that 
I have perhaps given you something, some en- 
couragement, some inspiration (if I may hope so), 
at any rate some assurance that what you are doing, 
quietly, in your homes is very often as much—and 
sometimes even more—than is given to a great 
many of us to contribute towards the better times 


that are ahead. 
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RECIPES AND HINTS 


POT-ROASTING 


If you had gone into an English cottage two or 
three hundred years ago, the odds would have been 
very much against your finding an oven in the 
form we know nowadays. But in times like these 
we can perhaps take a few very useful tips from the 
cooks of hundreds of years ago; and if the oven 
is by any chance out of action or the gas-pressure 
isn’t quite up to the mark, we may well take a lesson 
from the old fashion of pot-roasting. For in those 
cottages most likely you would have found an iron 
pot actually being used as an oven, either slung over 
the coals on a hook or embedded in peat turves. 
This heavy pot was actually the forerunner of the 
braising-pan, but while in braising the meat 1s 
cooked on a bed of vegetables, in “ pot-roasting,”’ 
as it is now called, the meat is cooked alone, 
although vegetables are often added towards the 
end of the cooking. 

One of the beauties of pot-roasting is that you 
can roast in this way the cheaper, more solid cuts 
of beef, which in the usual way would be consigned 
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to the casserole. I often wonder whether people are 
inclined to ignore these cuts because they want a 
change from the meat and vegetable stew which 
the casserole implies. Anyhow here is the pot-roast, 
which may be just now a blessing in disguise. 

You want a solid, or rolled, compact piece of 
beef weighing about four pounds, say topside, 
chuck or clod. Wipe it over with a damp cloth, and 
dredge it with flour seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of beef fat in a heavy 
iron stewpan, and when this is hot brown the meat 
all over in it. Now add a teacupful of hot water, 
cover the pan tightly, and cook over a low heat for 
about three hours, or until the meat is tender, turn- 
ing it frequently. In my opinion it is better to rest 
the meat, after browning it, on a low trivet or grid 
inside the pan, and if you haven't got one that fits, 
you can easily improvise one with bent wire. It’s 
an excellent way of roasting what might otherwise 
be a tough piece of meat. 

As for the vegetables, you can add carrots, celery, 
turnips and so on, whole or quartered or sliced or 
diced, when the meat is nearly done, and they can 
then be cooked in the pan while the joint is finish- 
ing, covered, of course. The length of time depends 
upon the size of the vegetables or of the pieces. 
If they are cooked whole, it is as well to turn them 
now and again, so that they cook evenly all over. 
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Now I wish you’d try this method for yourselves. 
It’s very easy, and it’s economical too, because you 
can buy a cheaper cut of meat than the ordinary 
roasting cuts, and you can cook the whole thing 
on a single ring instead of in the oven—and what 
with one thing and another nowadays, there's a 


good deal to be said for all of that ! 


FISHY RICE 


I've always felt it’s a pity to have to throw away 
the water which fish has been boiled in. On the 
other hand, a great many people dislike the idea 
of steaming fish . . . they think it’s only fit for 
invalids, This rice dish solves those two problems. 

First boil your fillets of white fish in salted water. 
When they’re done, take them out and keep them 
warm, and strain the water into a measure. While 
the fish was boiling, you will have measured out as 
much rice as you want and fried it in a very little 
margarine, very lightly indeed. On no account 
must it colour. Now measure out two and a half 
times as much fishy water as you have rice, and 
bring it to the boil, seeing that it is well seasoned. 
(Supposing you have measured a breakfastcupful 
of rice, which with a pound of fillets would be 
enough for four, you must have two and a half 
breakfastcupfuls of the liquid.) Put the lid on the 
pan tightly, pop the pan into a moderate oven, and 
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let it cook for not more than twenty minutes, when 
the rice should be done and the liquid all absorbed. 
All you have to do then 1s to stir the rice lightly 
with a fork, add a little more fat if you like, and 
turn it at once into the casserole or serving-dish, 
so that it stops cooking and does not dry up. Flake 
up the warm fish, and stir these flakes, again very 
lightly (you don’t want to mash the rice) into the 
rice. Sprinkle the top with chopped parsley, and 
there you are ! 

There are a number of ways of varying this dish, 
of course. One is to add a pinch of curry powder 
when you are frying the rice: another is to shape 
the rice into a border when it is cooked, pile up the 
fish in the middle, and cover it with some suitable 
sauce. Or you can add little bits of shrimps or 
prawns to the fish, first warming them up ; and if 
you can spare an egg, hard-boil it, add the chopped 
whites to the rice and fish and sprinkle the sieved 
yolk on the top with the parsley. 

If you make it with smoked haddock, be careful 
about using the liquid the haddock was cooked in, 
as in the ordinary way it would be much too strong. 
So you'll have to see that it is well watered down, 
and you'd better taste it to make sure it’s all right 
before you add it to the rice. On the whole, I should 
advise the use of fresh fish for cooking the rice in 
this way. 
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POTATO APPLE CAKE 


You will want a pound of cooked potatoes, half 
a level teaspoonful of salt, about an ounce of 
melted margarine, and about a quarter of a pound 
of flour; and, if you like, a good pinch of 
powdered ginger. 

It is best to make the cake while the potatoes are 
still hot, and you must begin by mashing them up 
on the pastry board until they are quite free from 
lumps. Now scatter over the mashed potatoes the 
salt and the melted butter (and the ginger if you're 
going to use it), and knead with both hands, adding 
enough flour to make a pliable dough. Don’t 
knead it too much, or it may get tough, but when 
it is elastic enough to roll out, roll it out about a 
quarter of an inch thick, cut it into rounds about 
the size of a small plate, and these into four 
triangular slices, which are known in Ireland 
(where this cake comes from) as “ farls.”’ It is a 
bit difficult to say exactly how much flour you will 
want, as it rather depends upon the kind of potato 
you are using: soapy potatoes will need more 
flour than floury ones. 

Now on every other triangle heap up some slices 
of raw apple, put another triangle on top, and nip 
the edges well together. And then either bake 
them in the oven, or cook them on a griddle, 
until they are brown. But we haven't finished yet : 
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the most exciting part is still to come. Slit each 
cake round the sides and take off the top. Sprinkle 
the apple with sugar and put on each a slither of 
margarine. Put the top on again, and put the cakes 
back into the oven so that the sugar and margarine 
melt into the apple. 


WATERCRESS PUREE 


Watercress Purée is an admirable substitute for 
spinach in the days when spinach can’t be got. 
You want rather a lot of it because it “‘ wastes,’’ 
as they say, even more than spinach: but lots of 
mothers with small babies are glad to get it when 
there’s no spinach in the shops. Take off the thicker 
stalks of the cress, wash it well in several waters, 
and then cook it just like spinach. When your 
watercress is drained and well chopped up (don’t 
put it through a sieve; it’s only a waste of time, 
and watercress too) add a spoonful of margarine, 
and let it melt. Mux this with the cress, and then 
add a spoonful, or a little more, of flour. Mix this 
all well together, and cook for a minute or two. 
Now add a few tablespoonfuls of milk, so that you 
make a thickish sauce of the fat, flour, milk and 
watercress, go on cooking this until it thickens, 
and then season with pepper and a little nutmeg, 
adding more salt if necessary. 

In France, this unusual dish is often served as a 
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separate course, with little sippets of toast or fried 
bread, and we might copy that fashion here, I think. 
The beauty of the thickening business is that while 
it doesn’t spoil the flavour of the watercress, it 
certainly makes it go much further. 

I’ve noticed a good many recipes for watercress 
and potato soup lately, which recommend the use 
of stock. In my opinion, this is a great mistake. 
You don’t want anything to interfere with the 
flavour of the cress, as stock is sure to do. Use 
just plain water : water, watercress and potato and 
milk ; nothing else except the seasoning. You 
wont want anything better. 


The following recipe is recommended : 


WATERCRESS SOUP 


Prepare a small bunch of watercress, and wash well. Put 
the cress into a saucepan with a piece of margarine, and 
let the leaves get soft. Now add about three-quarters of a 
pint of hot water, and two largish potatoes, peeled and 
cut in thin slices. Put on the lid and boil quickly for 
half an hour, Rub the whole through a sieve, put the 
purée back on the fire and add a cupful or so of boiled 
milk. Bring to the boil for a moment, season, and the soup 
is ready. Garnish it, if you like, with a few small uncooked 
watercress leaves. 


MAKING SUET GO FURTHER 


There are two ways of making suet go further, 
one by adding breadcrumbs and the other by the 
use of baking-powder. Breadcrumbs increase the 


lightness of the pudding, too. By increasing the 
amount of baking powder, you can reduce the 
amount of suet. Here is the recipe I suggest for 
making the best use of both ways. Three-quarters 
of a pound of plain flour ; a quarter of a pound of 
white breadcrumbs: a quarter of a pound of suet : 
half a teaspoonful of salt : and a whole teaspoonful 
of baking powder. 


HERBS AND SPICES 


I’ve been thinking about the problem of a 
substitute for onions, and remembered the lavish 
use of herbs and spices in seventeenth-century 
recipes. And I wondered whether the use of these 
might not to a great degree atone for the loss of 
the onion’s fragrance. It wouldn’t be the first time 
that I have counselled the use of spice, for instance, 
with meat. Rissoles or croquettes of mutton, beef 
or pork are all improved, to my fancy, by the 
addition of mixed spice, or of mace or nutmeg, and 
I think that fishcakes, too, are improved by a 
little spice. 

But it is really the herbs that interest me most, 
because they do seem to have quite definite affinities 
with certain foods; in the same way that celery 
or chestnuts are so good with pheasant or turkey, 
and onions or apples with duck, goose or pork. 
And some time ago, more for my own information 
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than anything else, I compiled a short list of herbs 
and their “‘ affinities.’’ As a matter of fact it was 
done rather by way of protest against the extensive 
and indiscriminate use of that packet of “ mixed 
herbs ’’ which threatened, in the end, to make 
everything, fish, flesh or fowl, taste exactly the 
same ! 

Basil, I noticed, was particularly good with 
tomatoes. Bay, of course, for flavouring soups, 
sauces and stews, one of that trinity of parsley, 
thyme and bayleaf, which make up the famous 
bouquet garni of French cookery. Chervil I found 
excellent with potatoes and with fish, and fennel 
(which is not so common) in a sauce for a fish like 
mackerel and salmon. Marjoram can often take 
the place of thyme in a forcemeat, while rosemary 
is really admirable if discreetly used in a stew of 
veal or in jugging a hare. Sage, of course, is well 
known enough, but tarragon, not so well known 
except in vinegar, has a very special affinity with 
chicken and rabbit: a little tarragon added to a 
stew of either of these, transforms it into something 
quite unusually delicious. Thyme is advised for 
inclusion in fishcakes, and the orange or lemon- 
scented sorts of thyme for flavouring custards or 
blancmanges. 

This little list is only offered to give an idea of a 
subject which cooks may think worth pursuing. 
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Those who are not able to dry their own herbs can 
buy the dried kinds, and instead of throwing up 
our hands (as most of us are tempted to do) at the 
loss of so essential a flavour as the onion, we might 
find some alternative which may even, who knows, 
be less obnoxious to our friends and even more 
acceptable to ourselves. 


BEETROOTS AND PARSNIPS 


In England beetroot always suffers too much 
from vinegar, but there’s a very good cream 
cressing*® that can be made for it (though not 
now). Let me suggest instead, a dressing of a little 
mayonnaise sauce diluted very slightly with milk, 
and flavoured with a very little made mustard. 


BEETROOT SOUP 


A very simple Beetroot Soup can be made as 
follows. You will want two beetroots, a small head 
of celery and a pint and a half of water or vegetable 
stock. Bake the beetroots (it’s much better than 
boiling them), peel them and chop them up with 
the head of celery. Cook these with the water or 
stock, adding a tablespoonful of vinegar, if you 
like : it gives the soup a pleasant kick. Cook until 
soft enough to pass through a sieve. Thicken with 
a little flour and fat, season to taste, and serve. 


* One part lemon juice, two parts cream, salt and pepper. 
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HOT BEETROOT (Dutch Fashion) 


Slice the cooked beetroot, and heat it up in a 
very little margarine with a touch of salt and 
pepper and a spoonful of vinegar. 


DEVILLED BEETROOT 


Fry a small bit of onion or shallot, minced, in a 
little margarine or dripping ; add half a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce, a pinch of salt and a pinch 
of dry mustard, all mixed with a teaspoonful of 
flour and four or five tablespoonfuls of milk. Cook 
this sauce with the onion for a few minutes, then 
add the sliced cooked beetroot, and eat it hot or 
cold, though it is, I think, to be preferred cold. 


BAKED PARSNIPS 


Cut the peeled parsnips into thickish rings, like 
potato chips, leave them in cold water for three 
hours, then drain and dry them, and cook them with 
the joint (preferably lamb or mutton) like roast 
potatoes. 


PARSNIPS WITH BACON 

Cook the parsnips in their skins, by steaming or 

boiling, and when they are done, peel them. Put 

them into a greased baking-dish, sprinkle them 

with salt and pepper, and lay on top of them some 
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thin rashers of bacon, if you can spare it. Let the 


bacon crisp in the oven, and serve at once. 


CABBAGE SOUP 


A very famous soup, the French Soupe aux Choux, 
one of the best things about which is that it’s really 
two meals in one, because you can use the piece of 
pickled pork that goes to its making cold next 
day. 
Get a pound of pickled pork, and put it into a 
stewpan of cold water with a bunch of parsley and, 
if you can manage it, a sprig of thyme and a bay- 
leaf, certainly the latter. Bring it slowly to the boil, 
and cook it until it is done. Now take out the pork 
and the herbs, and put into the boiling liquid a 
carrot and a small turnip cut in small pieces, and a 
good white-hearted cabbage, well washed and finely 
shredded. Add some pepper and a little salt (but 
be careful! the pork was salted, you know), put 
on the lid and cook steadily for two hours. Now 
half an hour before you want to eat the soup, throw 
in some chopped parsley (a very little chopped 
garlic if you like it), and a little of the boiled pork 
chopped finely. 

There’s your soup, and fine stuff for a winter's 
day. And you've still got your bit of pickled pork 
for to-morrow ! | 
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MINESTRONE (Mixed Vegetable Soup) 


There are many sorts of this soup, and I am going 
to give you the way we made some last Sunday. . . 
The better the day, the better the soup! You can 
make it with water or stock, but if you use stock it 
is better to have white stock ; but water is quite 
good, and gives you the fresh taste of the vegetables. 
The vegetables we used were these: potatoes, 
onions, carrots, brussels sprouts and parsley. (As 
a matter of fact, I put in a few sprigs of chervil, a 
handful of sorrel leaves, and one or two French 
beans which had escaped the frost, but those were 
not essential.) The stock or water is brought to the 
boil, salt is added and the vegetables are cooked 
in it, those that take longest being put in first, so 
that all are done together. In this case the onion 
and carrot went in first, and then the potatoes, and 
a few minutes afterwards the rest of the things. 
A quarter of an hour before the soup was wanted, 
a handful of broken spaghetti (or it could be 
macaroni) was added, and pepper towards the end. 
Now you can use any vegetables for this delicious 
soup, only remembering to put them in in the order 
of their cooking-times, so that those which take 
longest go in first. 

And if you don’t want macaroni, then add rice, 
or you can use dried peas or haricot beans (first 


soaked), but, of course, they would go in first, 
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And when it’s done, it should be nice and thick. 
Don’t be frightened of experimenting with different 
vegetables . . . and serve some grated cheese with 
it, if you can. 


PUDDINGS 


Cold weather is coming, and cold weather always 
makes me think of suet pudding. You remember 
when I was talking to you about scrag end of 
mutton, I suggested making a pie with it... 
Well, you can make a pudding, too, adding a little 
sheep’s kidney and if you are wise, a touch of 
onion. And don’t forget that you can add a little 
breadcrumb to save the suet and lighten the crust, 
too, and that there are a whole lot of fillings you 
can use nowadays to save the meat ration. For 
instance, try filling your pudding with rabbit and 
pickled pork with a touch of flavouring. 


RABBIT AND PICKLED PORK PUDDING 


Cut the rabbit in nice joints and the pickled pork 
(which should be the streaky sort, belly of pork) 
into cubes or strips, season them with salt and 
pepper—I like a tiny touch of nutmeg as well— 
and add, if you like, some parsley, too. Put in as 
much water as you would for steak-and-kidney, 
and there you are. If you're in luck’s way, a few 
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small mushrooms will do no harm as well... 
just to keep the rabbit company. 


OTHER PUDDINGS 


Pickled pork reminds me of a leek and pork 
pudding which is extremely good, the leeks being 
cut into pieces about an inch long, and the pork 
the same. Leeks, by themselves, too, or leeks and 
potatoes. And another very good and economical 
pudding is filled with fresh pork. Cut the pork in 
cubes, and put it into the pudding in layers with 
thinly sliced raw potato, seasoning with salt, 
pepper, finely chopped onion (if you can) and a 
little chopped or dried sage. This is a Sussex dish, 
and apple sauce is generally served with it. Yet 
another good filling is sausage and potato. 


FISH PUDDINGS 


If it wasn't so expensive, we might try making a 
pudding with fish, using good cod fillets cut in 
pieces, this time moistening it with a good white 
sauce instead of the usual water—or why not a 
parsley sauce? Shrimps or prawns or mushrooms 
can be used to make the pudding more interesting 
for those who can afford them, but the plain fish 


is excellent. 
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SUSSEX BLANKET 


There’s one other way with suet that’s not so 
common: that Sussex recipe reminded me of it. 
In that delectable county there’s a dish called 
Sussex Blanket, and this is no other than a roly- 
poly filled with meat instead of jam. Try one of 
these fillings: spread it on the suet crust, roll the 
pudding up, tie it in a floured cloth, and boil it for 
two hours and a half. The fillings are (1) any sort 
of sausage meat, or (2) fresh liver and bacon minced 
together and seasoned with onion and parsley, or 
(3) minced cold ham or bacon, fat and lean together, 
flavoured with mace or nutmeg. 

You can stand up to any weather after any of 
those puddings, I should think. 


BAKED STUFFED APPLES 


There’s no secret, so far as I know, about baking 
apples, but you've no idea how they can be varied 
until you try. Any sort of jam will do to stuff 
them with, and you'll save sugar this way, too. 

A Christmassy stuffing is mincemeat, and so are 
raisins or sultanas or currants, figs or dates, if 
you can get them. . . . All these make excellent 
stuffings and you can vary them again by using 
different spices ; for instance, ginger with raisins, 
and cinnamon with dates or figs. 
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Blackberry jam or jelly makes a good stuffing, 
and so does honey ; and here with the honey you 
can add chopped nuts if you like, which will give 
the dish not only added interest but added value too. 

If you come across any guava jelly in your 
grocers (it comes from South Africa), try this for 
stuffing apples: it is most delicious. And that 
reminds me that if you feel you can afford a little 
red currant jelly with your mutton, try some guava 
jelly instead, or, as I believe they do in the Scandina- 
vian countries, some black-currant jelly. 


APPLES AND MARMALADE 


Cut as many stale pieces of bread as you have 
apples, dip these in a little milk, and then put them 
on a wire tray or a sieve to drain. Fry them lightly 
on each side in a little margarine, put them into a 
baking-dish with a cored apple on each, fill the 
apple with marmalade, and bake until the apples 
are done. Then put a little more marmalade on 
top of each apple, and put them back into the oven 
for a little longer.* 


APPLE DRINK 
Don’t throw away the peel and cores of the 
apples you use. Boil them with a little sugar and 


* This sweet can be made, of course, with any jam instead of 
marmalade. Pineapple jam is exceptionally good. 
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water to make an apple drink. Strain this when 
it is cold, and ask your kiddies what they think 
of it! 

(The proportions generally used here are: the 
peel and cores of a pound of apples, three teacupfuls 
of water and one or two teaspoonfuls of sugar, 
according to the sweetness of the apples. Boil for 
ten minutes.) 


ROAST BEEF HASH 


Roast beef hash is a variant of corned beef hash, 
and it’s a very nice change from the usual Shepherd’s 
Pie. The best hash is made with chopped cold roast 
beef, but if the worst comes to the worst and you 
find time running away, then you'll have to mince 
it. When you've either chopped or minced your 
beef, measure out two cupfuls: large breakfast- 
cups are the thing. Also measure out three break- 
fastcupfuls of finely diced cold potatoes. Mince a 
small onion or a shallot (if you can get one), finely, 
season with salt and pepper, and mix together with 
an eighth of a pint of milk. (If you can’t get onions, 
try adding instead half as much finely chopped 
cooked beetroot as there is potato.) 

Now melt about two level tablespoonfuls of 
dripping in a heavy frying-pan (it should be a heavy 
iron one, as the hash has to cook slowly for some 


time), put in the hash and spread it evenly all over 
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the pan. Now let it cook slowly, without stirring, 
over a low heat until the bottom is brown. It will 
take half an hour or a little more. When the hash 
is done, you can either turn it out upside down on 
to a dish, or fold it like an omelette, but in either 
case do give it a final sprinkling of parsley: it 
brightens it up. 


HAMBURGERS 


I expect a great many of you are readers—or 
ought I to say watchers ?—of the comic strips in 
the newspapers. Well, those who are will remem- 
ber Popeye’s friend Wimpy and his pathetic 
addiction to Hamburgers. For them you will want 
some minced raw beef. This is economical meat, 
and you can get it freshly minced from the butcher. 

All you have to do is to shape the minced raw 
beef into smallish flat round cakes, handling it as 
little as possible. When these are ready, get a 
heavy iron frying-pan really hot, smear it over with 
a piece of fat or swill it with a little hot dripping 
or lard and pour it off (just as if you were going to 
fry pancakes), and fry the little beef cakes in this, 
turning them once. Then season them with salt 
and pepper, spread them lightly with a little 
margarine if you can spare it, and serve them with 
a suitable sauce. You can add mixed herbs, or 
spice, or onion, to the beef, and you can even make 
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the meat go further by adding breadcrumbs ; but 
if you do this last you must also add a little 
moistening in the form of stock or milk. 

They are very good indeed, and once you have 
tasted them, you will understand how it is that 
Wimpy can never resist them ! 

Those who possess grills will find it more 
economical, and equally delicious to grill the 
Hamburgers. They may also, of course, be baked. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR CANDIED PEEL 


Here are two suggestions for substitutes for 
Candied Peel. 

In a great many cases marmalade, especially the 
coarse-cut kind, can be used quite successfully. 
Another thing is to keep your orange rinds—and 
lemon rinds, too, if you have any—and dry them. 
Only see that the peel is cut very thinly, so that 
only the orange and yellow part is there. You don’t 
want to keep a lot of pith, which would taste 
bitter, too. Cut the peel into little shavings, and 
dry them on a tray in a slow oven until all the 
moisture has gone. Then keep them in tins or jars, 
but don’t put them away before they are quite cold. 
In the good old days, when there was plenty of 
sugar, I always used to keep three jars of sugar 
beside the plain sugar. In one was some dried 
orange peel with the sugar ; in another dried lemon 


peel, and in the third a vanilla pod: so that we 
always had three flavoured sugars ready for use— 
orange, lemon and vanilla. (That's a tip for better 
days.) 

That reminds me that one listener has written 
and suggested keeping orange rinds and drying 
them, because they are good for lighting fires. 
That is not a bad tip, either, if you’re using a lot 
of oranges. 


GREEN TOMATOES 


I expect people who haven't had enough sugar 
to make green tomato jam, which by the way is 
very good instead of marmalade for breakfast for a 
change, have been making green tomato chutney. 
(Recipes for both of these are given below.) Those 
who have been discouraged from making the jam 
because of the shortage of lemons may like to know 
that orange juice can be used quite well instead of 
lemon, and if you like it, ginger instead of either— 
powdered ginger, as you would use it in marrow 
am. 
Don't forget that green tomatoes, sliced, fry 
very well with the breakfast bacon or sausage ; 
and if you boil them and skin them first, they can 
be used in many ways as ripe tomatoes, especially 
when sliced and baked and sprinkled with cheese 
and breadcrumbs and browned. But jamming is 
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really the best way with them, and if you take my 
advice, you'll skin them first before you jam them 
(if they’re large enough), or they may be tough. 


Although recipes for Green Tomato Jam and Chutney 
were not given in this talk, so many listeners wrote and 
asked for the recipes, that it has been thought well to give 
them here. 


GREEN TOMATO JAM 


To 4 lb. green tomatoes allow 3 lemons (or oranges) and 
3 lb. preserving sugar. 

Wash the tomatoes, remove the stalks and any discoloured 
parts, and weigh them. Put them into a colander, plunge 
them into boiling water, leave for three minutes, drain 
well. Now cut the tomatoes in slices with a sharp knife, 
and put them into a basin in layers with the sugar, and add 
the juice from the lemons or oranges. Cut the rinds in 
pieces, put them through a mincer, and add them to the 
other ingredients. Cover and stand over-night. Next da 
strain off the liquid into a preserving-pan, bring to the boil, 
and boil for fifteen minutes. Skim, add the tomatoes, etc., 
and cook until clear and the jam will set. 


GREEN TOMATO CHUTNEY 


4 lb. green tomatoes, 1 lb. apples, 14 Ib. onions, $ Ib. 
raisins, $ lb. preserved ginger, 3 oz. salt, 1 level tablespoonful 
cayenne pepper, 2 bananas, 1 Ib. sugar (brown if possible), 
1 pint vinegar. 

Mince the peeled fruit and the ginger. Gently boil all 
the ingredients, except the vinegar and sugar, for an hour and 
a half. Then add the sugar dissolved in the vinegar, and 
boil for another quarter of an hour. 

The recipe for the jam was taken from 100 Jams and Jellies 
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(Country Life, 6d.), and that for the chutney from Preserves 
from the Garden (Growmore Bulletin No. 3), issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, price 4d. Both should 
be in the possession of all housewives, 


MARROW AND PINEAPPLE JAM 


Oranges can take the place of lemons in making 
matrow jam, too: but this jam is inclined to be 
insipid, and so this year I took a listener’s hint and 
made some marrow and pineapple jam. It saved a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, too, for each pound 
of marrow. What we did was to follow an ordinary 
recipe for marrow jam, but added a large tin of 
best pineapple, shredded fairly finely, to the 
marrow. In this case we had four pounds of 
marrow cubes and pineapple together, and where 
the recipe said the juice of four lemons we put in 
as much syrup from the tin as we thought would 
make the amount of lemon juice. Then instead of 
adding pound for pound of sugar, we only added 
three-quarters to each pound of the mixture. We 
didn’t add any ginger, but you could, of course, if 
you liked. 


STUFFED CHOPS OR STEAKS 


Here is an unusual and very pleasant way of 


making chops and steaks go as far as possible. 
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I first saw the idea in an American cookery book 
many yeats ago. Have the small chop or steak 
cut thick: it should be an inch and three-quarters 
thick. Then cut through the meat towards the 
bone the way of the bone, until you have a large 
pocket in the chop. Of course, in the steak there's 
no bone, but you can cut the pocket just the same, 
only be careful not to cut right through the meat 
by accident ! 

You then stuff this pocket with the stuffing you 
have chosen, press the meat lightly together, and 
bake the meat for half an hour to three-quarters in 
a hot oven, turning it once. If you've got an egg 
to spare, you can egg-and-breadcrumb the meat 
before baking it, but it is excellent when quite plain. 

Now what stuflings ? An ordinary forcemeat will 
do; but a mixture of chopped mushrooms, bread- 
crumbs and a little margarine would be good for 
the chops ; chopped anchovies (or anchovy essence), 
breadcrumbs and margarine for the steaks ; and a 
plain onion stuffing (made like sage-and-onion 
stuffing without the sage) with either. Sausage 
meat can be used too—pork for the chops and beef 
for the steaks. 


FLUFFY CABBAGE 


A friend of mine who lives near a school in a 
country town is rather proud of this recipe, because 
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when her young daughter brings a school-friend 
home to lunch, there’s always a bargain struck that 
they simply must have “ fluffy’ cabbage. She 
shreds the cabbage very finely, after removing the 
hard bits, of course, and then puts it into a saucepan 
with a teacupful of boiling water and a little salt. It 
is then cooked for ten minutes with the lid on, the 
liquid is drained off (and used for gravy), a little 


cinnamon is sprinkled in the cabbage, and there it is. 


SAVOURY CABBAGE (Red or White) 


Get your cabbage, preferably a red one ; cut out 
the thicker midribs, and shred the leaves up finely, 
as if you were going to make pickled cabbage. Put 
them into a bowl of cold water, and leave them for 
half an hour. Now melt about half an ounce of 
margarine in a stewpan, take out the cabbage in 
handfuls, and put them into the pan without drain- 
ing them. Add a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
onion (or leek, or if necessary, omit either), and a 
small apple peeled, cored and cut in thinnish slices ; 
for both the apple and onion will disappear in the 
course of the cooking. Add also a good pinch of 
salt, a little pepper and, if you like (and I advise), 
a grating of nutmeg or a pinch of powdered cinna- 
mon. Put on the lid closely, and cook gently for 
an hour, when the cabbage should be tender. 
There is no need to add any other liquid than that 
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clinging to the shreds. Now add a dessertspoonful 
of sugar, or a little less, and a tablespoonful of 
vinegar, mix in well and cook for another ten 
minutes. When this dish is made in one part of 
France, with red cabbage, they add cooked chest- 
nuts to it ; in another, little bits of frizzled pickled 
pork ; but it is extremely delicious however it is 
served, and I have always found it popular with my 
guests. To be tasted at its best, it should be eaten, 
I think myself, with boiled pork, especially the 
knuckle. 


INSTEAD OF TREACLE TART 


This will help a listener who wanted to know 
how she could make her husband’s favourite sweet, 
Treacle Tart, when she couldn’t get any treacle. 
The answer, of course, is: Use honey instead of 
treacle—and also, by the way, orange juice instead 
of lemon. 


DEERFOOT POTATOES 
All you want are potatoes and sausages, and if 


you like, a little chopped parsley. Skin the sausages, 
and then add some chopped parsley to the sausage 
meat, if you like. If you want them to go very far 
indeed, you can even add some white breadcrumbs, 
but you will want the equivalent of half a full- 


sized sausage for each potato. You can make this 
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in either of two ways after this. If you've got an 
apple-corer, make a hole through the potato, and 
stuff this hole with the sausage meat. Then put 
the potatoes in a baking dish, and bake them in the 
usual way: they will take about an hour. If you 
haven't got an apple-corer, then cut the potatoes in 
half lengthwise, scoop out of each potato enough 
to make a hole to hold the sausage stuffing, fill 
them, heaping the stuffing up a little, and then put 
the halves, stuffed side uppermost, in a baking-dish. 
Pour in enough stock (which you can make with 
meat or vegetable extract, if you haven't any real 
home-made stock handy), to come halfway up the 
potatoes, and bake in the oven as before. These 
will take about an hour, too. And don’t waste any 
bits of potato you have removed: you can bake 
these at the same time so long as you've taken the 
precaution of removing a large lump at a time. 


FRIED FISH WITHOUT EGGS 


Many people, like me, are very fond of fried fish, 
and what they like about it most of all is the nice 
crisp and crunchy outside. Well, the only way that 
I know of to get that without eggs was suggested 
to me some time ago by a listener in Scotland, and 
she advised using any standard flavour custard pow- 
der, and mixing some of this with a little milk until 
it was the thickness of beaten egg. You can then 
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flour your seasoned fish, brush it over with the 
custard, mix it in your breadcrumbs, and fry it in 
the usual way. And don’t forget it’s the standard 
flavour: you wouldn't like your fish to taste of 
vanilla or something else. 

If you don’t want to go to all this trouble, the 
French have two excellent ways of frying fish. One 
is simply done by seasoning the fish, rolling it in 
flour and then frying each side golden in a little 
shallow fat. But here you must remember two 
things. One is to shake the extra bits of flour off 
the fish, or they will burn: the other is to see that 
the fat is nice and hot when you put the fish in, or 
it will be greasy. Serve this fish well drained, with 
a pinch of chopped parsley on it, and a squeeze of 
orange juice, if lemons are scarce and expensive. 

The second French way is to season the fish, then 
dip it in milk and then in flour, and then fry it in 
shallow fat in the same way. You will find that it 
comes out as if coated with a very fine batter ; and 


very good it is, too. 


EGGLESS CAKE 


You will want three ounces of sugar ; four ounces 
of margarine ; four ounces of raisins, currants or 
sultanas ; a little mixed spice or ginger ; a pound 
of flour (or three-quarters of a pound of flour and a 
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quarter of a pound of fine oatmeal) ; a teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda ; half a pint of milk; anda 
teaspoonful of vinegar. 

Cream the margarine and sugar. Dissolve the 
bicarbonate of soda in the milk, and add this 
alternately with the flour (sieved with the spice) and 
fruit to the creamed margarine, beating all the time. 
Leave the mixture for an hour to rise. Then add 
the vinegar, and bake in a lined and covered tin for 
an hour and a half in a moderate oven. 


SANDWICH FILLINGS 


When lettuces are scarce and expensive, try 
chopped watercress with your meat or potted meat 
sandwiches : or watercress with mashed sardines, 
adding a touch of mustard here (brown bread or 
wholemeal is rather good with sardines, by the 
way): sardines and chopped cucumber: or sliced 
tomato with a tiny taste of onion and an even 
tinier grating of cheese. And try the American 
fashion of moistening their chopped meat or fish 
fillings with a very little mayonnaise sauce or salad 
dressing : it’s a change. And if you have any cold 
curry left over, this makes a good sandwich filling, 
too. 

Shredded cabbage can be used instead of lettuce 
(but only the white part of the cabbage), and if you 


like raw vegetables, you can mix it with grated 
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carrot, which makes a good and sustaining sand- 
wich. Try chopped celery and nuts, and if you want 
a sweet sandwich, try mixing chopped nuts with 


chopped figs. 


MEAT ECONOMIES 


A listener suggests, very wisely, that it is always 
economical to have your joints boned. You've still 
got the joint for roasting, and the bones for soup. 
She suggests, too, that to make the meat go further, 
the joint should be stuffed. 


SCRAG END OF LAMB 


My butcher is very much worried about our old 
friend, scrag end of mutton or lamb. He says that 
when he recommends it to his customers they fight 
shy of it and wonder why he’s pressing so cheap a 
cut of meat on them. People ought to buy it more. 
It’s only sixpence a pound, and the whole piece of 
scrag and middle generally weighs from a pound 
and a half to two pounds, The cutlet end can be 
fried, of course, and the rest is admirable for stews 
or for those savoury casserole dishes that always 
smell so good when they’re cooking,—and taste 
jolly good, too. So do try this cut of meat, and see 
if you don't agree with me. It’s really just about 
one of the best bargains you can get in the way of 
meat. I know the name’s against it: it sounds 
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cheap and nasty. But it isn’t, and we can’t afford 
to be snobs in war-time, especially food-snobs. I'd 
neatly forgotten a suggestion I was going to make 
about this meat: try using it in a mutton and 
kidney pie. But I think I should eat it all up while 
hot : it gets a bit mutton-fatty when it’s cold. 


DRIPPING PASTRY (or Suet) 


Half a pound of plain flour : two ounces of stale 
white breadcrumbs: three ounces of finely grated 
suet or dripping: half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder: three-quarters of a teacupful of cold 


water. 


PASTRY WITH SALAD OIL 


One pound of self-raising flour, three tablespoon- 
fuls of salad oil, a pinch of salt, tepid water to mix. 

Steve the flour and salt into a bowl; mix the oil 
with about a quarter of a pint of the tepid water, 
and pour it into a well in the flour. Mix well 
together, adding a little more water gradually as 
you want it. When you've got a stiff dough, knead 
it for a minute, and then roll it out on a floured 


board. 


A LISTENER’S HINT 
A toad-in-the-hole made with liver and bacon. 
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BATTER WITHOUT EGG 


You can make quite a good batter for this toad 
without an egg, by using two tablespoonfuls of 
self-raising flour, a little salt, and enough milk to 
make a stiff batter: no egg. 


SUGARLESS SWEET 


Stewed apples mashed up and used instead of 
water with a packet of orange or lemon jelly. This 
does make a most delicious sweet, and you can try 
various combinations of flavours. One favourite 
of ours is apples with greengage jelly. 


PICKLED RADISHES 


The tops of radishes which have got rather 
unruly are excellent as a green vegetable. They 
taste like a cross between spinach and turnip-tops. 
But after you've eaten the tops, there are still the 
tadishes themselves that may have got a bit large, 
but are still quite crisp and not woody. One of my 
listeners suggests that these large radishes can be 
pickled in the same way as you pickle onions. 
I haven’t tried them yet, but I am sure they are as 
good as she says they are. 


MARROW FLOWER FRITTERS 


Before the last war, when I was staying in France, 
we had some most attractive fritters served for 
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lunch. What were they? Nobody could guess. 
Well, they were the male marrow flowers. Lots of 
people hate waste in any form, and it is exasperating 
to see a marrow bed full of lovely yellow flowers 
which we know will never produce marrows. You 
can’t even use the flowers as a decoration: they 
wither too soon. Well, these marrow flowers (you 
can tell they’re males, because the female flower 
has the tiny marrow behind it) were simply pickled, 
dipped in batter and fried. Try them some time. 
Eggs is eggs, and eggs is dear (I seem to remember 
an old song or saying), but you can’t make an egg 
go much further than in a batter. So the people 
who don’t like to waste anything will be happy, 
and the people who want a new dish will be happier 
still | 


IN THE AIR-RAID SHELTER 


I think it would be a good thing to remind people 
of the useful things they can take to the shelter 
with them without having to cook them... . 
Things that will help them through these rather 

. Shall I say, up-and-down nights? Well, 
we've all been frightened at some time or another. 
We've been chased across a field by a bull, or, more 
likely, we've nearly been run over by something, 
and we've felt our hearts in our mouths, and by 
Golly, we've got a dry tongue after it! Well, one 
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of the best things to have ready in an air-raid 
shelter is a drink. Water is a good thing, but 
pethaps something hot in a flask (I mean soft 
drink) is really excellent, because if there is anyone 
who feels a bit groggy, this is just the thing for 
them. I’m not decrying the brandy in the first-aid 
cabinet, but there's a state which doesn’t need 
first-aid, but perhaps only, shall I say? half-first- 
aid, and here it is often the warmth of the drink 
itself that does the trick. 

A block of chocolate is good to have to eat, if 
you're hungry, or some dried fruits like figs, 
sultanas or raisins. And figs, by the way, don’t 
make you as thirsty as chocolate. Barley sugar and 
boiled sweets are a good stand-by, and so is 
chewing-gum, if you can get any. If you've looked 
at as many gangster films as I have, you'll have 
realised that chewing gum is more an occupation 
than a pastime. Or there are oranges. What could 
be more refreshing than an orange? It doesn't 
compete with chewing-gum in sucking-power, but 
it takes quite a long time to consume. 

Here are just one or two other points, not about 
food, that may help you. Keep the children warm, 
especially their feet and legs. Put on their warmest 
stockings and shoes. If your child is nervous, and 
likely to be sick at excitement, wrap a warmed scarf 
firmly round its tummy, and see that it has a nice 
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warm coat on top. Keep the children amused, if 
you can; if you can’t get them to go to sleep, 
which 1s best, of course. And whatever you do, 
don’t let them think that you are afraid... . I 
needn't tell you the thousand heroic ways of doing 
this. As for yourself, better keep your mouth open 
if bombs are near, because it will save your ears ; 
or if you're really nervous, keep a piece of india- 
rubber or cork between your teeth. 


FRIED POTATO CAKE 


I know lots of people like mashed potatoes fried 
in the fat or rind of bacon, but I wonder how many 
think of our old friend, the Potato Cake, as a meal 
in itself, (Some of you young girls who are listen- 
ing—and I like to think you are—you needn't 
wotty about potatoes being fattening. I’m told 
they aren't... not any more than bread 1s, 
anyway.) Nothing could be nicer than Potato 
Cake, and few things more nourishing. Eat it as a 
separate course, and if you like, eat a green salad 
with it. But if you think that potatoes just fried by 
themselves are rather dull, you can vary the cake a 
little. First of all, you may be able to add some 
chopped-up scraps of meat ; any cooked meat, or 
bacon or sausages, It’s not at all a bad way, inci- 
dentally, of using up that last bit of liver and 
bacon which the cat used to eat instead of catching 
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an extra mouse or two. Chop it up finely, add a 
little chopped fried onion (fried in the fat before 
you put the potato cake in) and chopped parsley, 
too, and mix it all with your potatoes. Or try 
cooked fish with the potato, and you can add a 
little curry powder if you want something rather 
different : really, there’s no end to the different 
sorts of potato cake that you can think of. And 
don’t forget that salad with it. The hot, rather rich 
cake and the cool uncooked salad are very, very 
good indeed together. 


STUFFED TOMATOES 
Rather a specially good way of stuffing fresh 


ripe tomatoes is with cooked rice mixed with a 
little very finely chopped onion, and moistened 
with oil and vinegar ; add scraps of cooked meat 
or fish if you like. Of course, you've first peeled 
them and scooped out their hard middle part. 
Serve these on a bed of green salad, with perhaps 
a potato salad too, and some cheese to end it, and 
you've got a fine cold meal. 


TOMATO PUREE 


You can use a fresh purée of tomatoes in all sorts 
of exciting ways. For example, you can mix it with 
mashed potato—and add a little grated cheese, if 
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you wish: this is excellent with lamb or mutton. 
Or make a sauce with it to serve with cauliflower, 
or vegetable marrow, or beans, or fried fish. 


TOMATO SAUCE 


My own Tomato Sauce is simplicity itself. Heat 
a little olive oil in a small saucepan until it smokes, 
then throw in some roughly chopped tomatoes, 
skin and all, a spoonful of chopped parsley, a pinch 
of salt, a pinch of sugar, some freshly ground black 
pepper, and a crushed clove of garlic or a slice or 
two of onion. Put on the lid, and simmer for 
exactly twenty minutes, then use it as it is (better), 
or strain it. 


CHOCOLATE RICE PUDDING 


I've said I’d give a recipe for our little Susan. 
But she wasn't having any nonsense about that ! 
She was quite firmly determined to send her own 
pet pudding to the other little boys and girls .. . 
and as it’s a sugar-saver, and very nice, too, here 
it is, with her love. It’s really an ordinary rice 
pudding flavoured with chocolate. I don’t remem- 
ber having it when I was a child, so perhaps there 
are still many like me. . . . Anyway, it will con- 
vert any rice-pudding-eater in a minute ! 

All you have to do is to add to the milk as much 
melted chocolate (or sweetened cocoa) as you like, 
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and then bake the pudding in the usual way. The 
amount of chocolate depends on whether you like 
it specially chocolatey or not. . . . But I can tell 
you that if you ask Sukins what she would like for 
dinner to-day, she'll say, “‘ Chocolate Rice Pud- 
ding,”’ not only without hesitation but with 
determination. 


BEETROOT BUNS 


I came across these at a Food Exhibition at a 
London Store. This is how you make them : 
practically no sugar, you will notice. 

These are the ingredients. Five ounces of flour, 
two ounces of fat, one ounce of sugar, two ounces 
of currants, two ounces of grated raw beetroot, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, 
enough milk to mix. Blend the fat with the sugar, 
then add the flour, then the currants and beetroot, 
then the milk, and lastly the bicarbonate of soda. 
Bake the buns in one of those little baking-sheets 
containing little tins. A quarter of an hour to 
twenty minutes will do. 


BATTER TO THE RESCUE 


I find it is the most difficult thing in the world for 
people to adapt themselves to something unfamiliar 
. . . the meat ration, for example, so I had the idea 
that if we were to call in a familiar sort of dish to 
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help us out, we should have gone more than half- 
way towards solving our problem. Yorkshire 
Pudding gives us a chance of adapting an old friend 
to our needs. Everybody knows how to make a 
Toad-in-the-Hole . . . sausages, cutlets or steak, 
but there’s a whole range of what I might call 
savoury batters which are extremely useful. Here’s 
an example of what I mean. 


SAVOURY BATTER 


One day when we didn’t quite know what to 
have one evening at home, and no one felt like 
cooking seriously, this is what we did. Two 
rashers of bacon were cut in thin strips, and these 
were mixed with the batter, with some chopped 
parsley, a little pepper, finely minced onion and 
mixed herbs. In a moment of exuberance we added 
a few cold green peas, and a few bits of skinned 
tomato. And there was a batter which was baked 
in the usual way, like a Yorkshire Pudding, and 
extremely good it was. 

Now you can use a basis like this to make any 
bits of meat or fish or even vegetables go further. 
And you can use fruit in batters of this sort, too, 
adding pieces of fresh ripe plums or slices of raw 
sweet apple, or any fruit in season (or tinned, for 
that matter), and you'll help save your sugar, too. 
And I nearly forgot an extremely good and unusual 
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Toad-in-the-Hole, made with fillets of smoked 
haddock. 

Try some of these ideas, and look on your batter 
as an old friend which will help you to make do 
with what you've got. 


BEETROOT LEAVES 


I have been reminded that the green beetroot 
tops can be cooked exactly like spinach, but they 
don’t need to be rubbed through a sieve before 
serving, just chopped after they are cooked and 
well drained. 


BREAD FRITTERS 


First cut some stale bread in slices about half an 
inch thick, not more, and take off the crusts (which 
you can dry afterwards for browned breadcrumbs). 
Beat up an egg in a quarter of a pint of milk, and 
put the slices of bread in this, turning them over so 
that they are well soaked. Put a touch of vanilla 
flavouring in the milk if you like, and even some 
sugar if you can spare it. Let the slices drain on a 
wire sieve or a wire cake tray, and then fry them 
golden on each side in a little fresh margarine. 
When they are done, serve them at once, with hot 
jam or marmalade. Supposing you had any sieved 
fruit from the day before, you warm that up and 
serve it with them to save the jam. 
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A REPLY TO CRITICISM 

I want to deal with one or two criticisms which 
I’ve had about baking-powder in bread and 
bicarbonate of soda in stewing fruit, and I want to 
explain that anything I may say about the vexed 
question of vitamins and so on, has been well vetted 
by the Ministry of Food before I’m allowed to 
say it. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA IN COOKING FRUITS* 

“‘ Fruits are so acid and the amount of bicarbonate 
of soda so comparatively small, that the Vitamin C 
content will not be seriously affected.’’ This pro- 
nouncement comes from the Low Temperature 
Research Station at Cambridge, and you can take 
it from me as an old friend that it’s all right. 

BAKING-POWDER BREAD** 

As for the recipe I gave for making bread with 
baking powder, it has been pointed out to me that 
the use of baking powder destroys Vitamin B1. 
But you must remember that the use of making 
bread in this way was only suggested in the event 
of your being unable to get or make ordinary 
bread—a circumstance which we hope and expect, 
will never arise. 


JAM WITH LESS SUGAR 
This gives you an idea for making jam—it isn’t 
a new one—with much less sugar than usual. 


* See page 64. ** See page 66, 
‘7 


I haven't tasted it myself (not to my knowledge), 
but a friend of mine in the B.B.C. tells me that the 
flavour of the jam made in this way is excellent, 
and actually you use only half the usual amount of 
sugar. The proportions are: between one and 
two teaspoonfuls of salt for each four pounds of 
fruit, using half the usual amount of sugar. That 
is, four pounds of fruit, two pounds of sugar, one 
to two teaspoonfuls of salt. Leave the fruit with 
the sugar and salt for twenty-four hours, and then 
treat them in exactly the same way as in ordinary 
jam-making. 

Some listeners have told me that it keeps as well 
as ordinary jam, too, But experience goes to show 
that jam made in this way does not seem to keep 
for more than a few weeks, and that once it is 
opened, it must be eaten up. But the salt does not 
make the taste unpleasant. As a matter of fact, 
it brings out the flavour of the fruit, though 
the jam may not be quite as sweet as we are 
used to. 


RADISH CROPS 


If your radishes do get you down a bit, don’t 
forget that you can cook them like turnips—and 
the green tops like turnip-tops, too—and very 
good they are. 
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A VEGETABLE MARROW DISH 


Marrows are rather dull and watery by them- 
selves, but the extras make this savoury dish not 
only a delicious one but a very nourishing one, 
too. Peel a small marrow, and take out the seedy 
part. Chop up the flesh, and put it into a saucepan 
with a couple of tablespoonfuls of water, just 
enough to keep it from burning. Add a pinch of 
salt, and cook gently until the water has evaporated. 
Now add a bit of margarine, some peppef, and an 
egg beaten in a little milk (or better in the cream off 
the milk), stir in two or three tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, and then pour the mixture into a 
shallow fireproof dish. Sprinkle with more cheese 
(and breadcrumbs as well, if you like), and bake in 
the oven until the cheese is browned. 

Now I think a dish of this sort really does help 
in a number of ways. It is novel and it 1s very 
good: it is cheap: it makes a nourishing dish out 
of something which would be of little use by itself : 
and it is something different and exciting for the 
housewife to cook. All of which are excellent 
reasons for your making it at once. 


CORNISH PASTY 


When I lived in Cornwall before the last war, 
I used to go out potting rabbits with a twenty-two 
sometimes, and I’d always take a Cornish pasty with 
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me. If it was well wrapped up in a napkin, it would 
keep hot in my shooting-bag until lunch time. 
There’s a tip for walkers. Well, this pasty is one 
of the simplest things in the world to make, and 
it’s a marvellous way of using some of the cheaper 
cuts of meat, and making them go further, too. 
Roll out some short pastry—about as thick as 
you would for covering a pie—cut it into circles 
the size of a tea-plate, and pile up on the half of 
each circle some roughly chopped raw mutton, 
taw potato and either turnip or swede. Season with 
salt and pepper, fold over the other half, and pinch 
the edges well together. You must bake these 
pasties for about an hour, half the time in a hot 
oven and the rest of the time in a very moderate one. 


BREAST OF MUTTON 


Cook the breast in water with the usual vegetables 
(our great-great-grandmothers called them pot- 
herbs) to make a broth, and when it 1s done, take 
out the bones and let it get cold between two plates 
with a weight on them. (And don’t forget to keep 
the bones jealously for the dustman.) Now you've 
got a lovely broth which will be a meal in itself, 
with perhaps a dumpling or two, or some rice, or 
pearl barley; and you've still got the meat for 
another meal. 

Now this is what I suggest you do with it for a 
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change. Cut it into pieces, brush them with a little 
melted margarine, and roll them in breadcrumbs : 
or if you're feeling very grand, egg-and-breadcrumb 
them. Then grill them, or if you haven’t got a 
grill, bake them. This is a favourite dish in some 
parts of France, and they give you a tomato sauce 
with it, or else they make you eat it with mustard, 
which isn’t such a bad idea as it sounds. You try ! 


STUFFED MARROW RINGS 


Peel and cut a marrow into rings about an inch 
and a half wide, and parboil these for five or ten 
minutes. You can then drain them, put them into 
a greased dish, and fill them with a nice muttony 
mixture, well-flavoured and seasoned, and, if 
necessary, helped out by some boiled or some 
savoury rice. Sprinkle the tops with grated cheese, 
or cheese and breadcrumbs, add a few spoonfuls 
of stock to the dish, and bake them until the tops 
are nicely browned. 


VEGETABLE DISHES 


When I was a boy, I used to go and stay in 
Somerset near the Mendips, and one of the things 
I always remember is a tomato and onion pie which 
I ate at a gamekeeper’s cottage after a long walk 
through the woods . . . and this reminds me how 
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useful vegetable dishes are, and good for your 
health, too, I expect you've seen the recipe for 
a vegetable hot-pot in the Ministry of Food’s 
advertisements recently.* 

Well, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t cook 
this with a pastry cover instead of the cover of the 
hot-pot. . . . I can almost see some of you asking 
how pastry can be managed nowadays, but don’t 
forget what extraordinarily nice pastry can be made 
with dripping or suet. 

You can make a similar vegetable pie by binding 
the cooked vegetables with a white or, better, a 
parsley sauce, and then baking it just long enough 
to cook the pastry. A little later in the season leeks 
cut in pieces, with perhaps a little pickled streaky 
pork added, make a very delicious pie, as many 
country people will tell you. 


VEGETABLE HOT-POT * 


Wash and slice 14 Ib. potatoes. Add 4 Ib. of runner 
beans, 4 Ib. young carrots and a good bunch of spring 
onions, all sliced. Put all together in a casserole with enough 
stock or water to come half-way up the vegetables. Add 
salt and pepper to taste and put a small bunch of fresh 
herbs and a few odd pieces of bacon on top. Cover closely 
and simmer for an hour, Remove the herbs. Add 1 Ib, 
of fresh peas and cook for a further ten minutes. Serve 
very hot. 


* This was originally drafted as a Summer Vegetable Hot-Pot, 
but can easily be adopted to a Winter one with vegetables in season. 


VEGETABLE TARTS 


And, of course, there are different pastry tarts 
with vegetables, too. When it was the fashion to 
eat rather lavishly garnished and decorated dishes 
in the London restaurants, it was quite usual to 
find little tartlets of pastry filled with mixed small 
vegetables, peas, beans, carrots and so on, among 
these garnishes. They were only extras then, but 
you can make a very good dish indeed by filling 
a cooked pastry open tart with cooked and well- 
drained vegetables in this way, and it looks ex- 
tremely attractive, too, with its appetising different 
colours and shapes . . . and after all, if you want to 
get people to eat something a bit unfamiliar, there's 
nothing like making it look as attractive as you can. 
Another good filling for a pastry tart is a purée of 
spinach, only this time you had better bind it with 
a beaten egg, and mix in a little white sauce, too, 
if you can, and brown the top in the oven. 


TOMATO AND ONION PIE 

And now for the tomato and onion pie I had at 
the gamekeeper's cottage. 

Two large onions (or their equivalent) were 
peeled and blanched. They were then drained, 
sliced and fried a light brown in a little fat. Now 
grease a pie-dish, and fill it with alternate layers of 
onion and sliced peeled tomatoes, adding to each 
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layer a seasoning of salt and pepper and a sprinkling 
of fresh breadcrumbs. Finish with a layer of 
crumbs, dot over a few little bits of margarine or 
dripping (or some grated cheese, if you’d rather), 
and bake in a moderate oven for about an hour. 
My pie was further adorned with fried eggs on the 
top, which is a suggestion for better times. And 
how good it was ! 


STEWING FRUIT (to save sugar) 


Our old friend bicarbonate of soda is going to 
help you save your sugar! When you are stewing 
your fruit, use a third less sugar than you ordinarily 
would : two ounces instead of three, for example. 
If you're stewing the fruit, add the bicarbonate of 
soda after the fruit is cooked, stirring it in slowly 
to prevent it from frothing. If you're making a pie, 
add the bicarbonate of soda before cooking. Now 
the amount to use varies a little with different 
fruits : but half a level teaspoonful for each pound 
of the fruit is generally all right. As a matter of 
fact, black currants and gooseberries can take as 
much as a whole level teaspoonful, but you'd be 
quite safe with half a level teaspoonful for each 
pound of fruit, with two-thirds the usual amount 
of sugar. It doesn’t affect the taste of the fruit, 
and it can’t upset you either. 
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APPLE MILK PUDDING 


This pudding was invented for three little boys— 
they’re all grown-up now and fighting—because 
they got so very tired of rice pudding. Their mother 
sent it to me for our little Susan in exchange for the 
fruit and sago pudding I gave you (see page 67). 
The original pudding was made with barley kernels, 
but you can make it with any sort of milk pudding 
stuff—rice, sago, and so on. Here it is: 

You want to chop up finely some peeled and 
cored apple—quite as much in quantity as you are 
going to use of the cereal. Then mix it with the 
rice (or whatever the cereal is) and milk in exactly 
the same way as you would in making a rice 
pudding, sweetening it, of course, as you like, and 
adding a little grated nutmeg and perhaps a touch 
of lemon essence. Cook this in a double saucepan 
until it is quite soft (if you haven't got a double 
saucepan, use an asbestos mat and a low heat), and 
when the fruit is quite soft, put the mixture into a 
well-greased pie-dish, add a few little bits of fresh 


margarine, and finish cooking in a slow oven. 


TOMATO PULP (to bottle) 

Wash the tomatoes and cut them in quarters. 
Heat them in a covered saucepan until they are 
quite soft. If desired, a quarter of an ounce of salt 
and the same of sugar may be added to each two 
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pounds of tomatoes. Rub the pulp through a sieve, 
return to the pan, and reheat. Pour immediately 
into clean hot jars, and seal with mutton fat, or 
with three or four rounds of thin paper brushed 
with home-made paste, and pressed down firmly 
one on top of the other over the neck of each jar. 


The following recipe for preserving tomatoes whole, 
although not mentioned in the broadcast, was issued at the 
same time by the Ministry of Food, and is thought worth 
repeating here. 


SKINNED WHOLE TOMATOES IN BRINE 


Blanch the tomatoes in boiling water for about half a 
minute, then put them into cold water. Peel the tomatoes 
and pack them in screw-band or clip-top jars, and cover 
them with brine made from half an ounce of salt to one 
quart of water. A very little sugar (about a quarter of an 
ounce) may be added to the brine if desired. Then sterilise 
in the same way as for bottled fruit, but raising the tem- 
perature to 190° F, in 14 hours, and maintaining this 
temperature for thirty minutes. 


BAKING-POWDER ROLLS 


These are very simple, and very good. Sieve 
together a pound of plain flour, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and a teaspoonful of salt, and 
mix these into a dough with milk and water. 
Knead lightly with your hands, and then roll it 
out to three-quarters of an inch thick, cut it into 
rounds, and shape these into balls. Bake them in a 
hot oven for twenty minutes, first brushing them 
over with a little milk, if you like. 
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HOW TO KEEP BREAD 


Damp is one of the things that makes bread keep 
badly ; not only damp in the pan, but damp in the 
room or cupboard in which the pan is kept. Don’t 
keep the bread in an airtight tin: punch some 
holes in the lid, if you don’t use a pan with a hole 
in the cover. 

If you've got some lovely new bread (it can’t be 
helped : we've been told not to eat it new, but we 
can't help being greedy sometimes !), don’t put it 
into the pan until it is cold. 

And when you wash out your pan, see that it is 
absolutely dry before you put the bread back again, 
and see that there isn’t the slightest speck or sus- 
picion of mildew on the bread that goes back. 

Dry the tin or pan outdoors if you can. 

In summer, and especially in muggy weather, 
turn the pan out at least once a week, twice if 
possible. 

If you do have a trace of mildew, use a little 
disinfectant in washing out the pan, but see that 
you rinse it out well afterwards. 


FRUIT AND SAGO PUDDING 


I’ve been getting into trouble with my little 
Susan because I haven't spoken to her, as she calls 
it, on the wireless. Well, here’s a nice pudding 
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especially for her. It’s particularly good for 
children. 

You will want a pound of red currants (as a 
matter of fact, you can make it with almost any 
fruit). Stew these first in a pint of water until they 
are soft, sweetening to taste, and straining after 
they are cooked. Let this juice get cold; measure 
out a pint, heat up slowly and then add an ounce of 
fine sago or arrowroot which you have mixed with 
some of the juice. Stir until it boils, then cook until 
it is clear. Add a little vanilla essence if you like 
and the flavour will go with the fruit, and when 
slightly cooled, pour into a glass or other dish, and 
let it get as cold as possible. It’s lovely with 
custard. 


A MEAT LOAF 


I always think it 1s a good thing in cooking to 
have a sort of basic recipe which can be applied in 
different ways, and the recipe for a Meat Loaf 
which I am going to give you is one of these. It’s 
easy to make, and it’s cheap. You can use the less 
expensive cuts of meat or some of the unrationed 
ones ; you can use up your breadcrumbs, too. This 
is how it goes. You will want a pound of the meat 
you have chosen, say beef; half a pound of fat 
bacon (and here’s a chance to use some of the un- 
rationed cuts of bacon which are rather fat), half a 
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pound of white breadcrumbs, a whole egg and your 
seasonings. 

Mix these all together with a seasoning of salt 
and pepper, some chopped parsley, onion (or onion 
flavouring), herbs, oh, and a little mixed spice, if 
you like. Now add the beaten egg, and if the 
mixture is too stiff a spoonful or two of stock or 
milk. Either roll this mixture up in a floured cloth, 
or put it into a greased pudding basin, and boil it 
for two hours. When it’s done, sprinkle it with 
fine browned breadcrumbs, as you would a piece 
of bacon, and you have an_ exciting-looking, 
economical, savoury and nourishing dish, .. . 
just the thing for Sunday supper, with a bit over 
for dinner on wash-day ! 

Now you can use almost any meat you like, pro- 
vided you keep to the same proportions of lean, and 
of fat and breadcrumbs, half as much each of the 
latter as there is meat. Liver is excellent when done 
like this, with a touch of sage in the seasoning, pork, 
of course, and veal, too, and later on you'll find 
that rabbit can be used excellently in the same way. 
So whatever meat you've got, there’s no reason 


why you shouldn't make this appetising dish with it. 


Since this recipe was given a number of listeners have 
written to point out that instead of being boiled, the 
mixture can be baked in the pudding basin in a pan of 
water, or simply baked as it is, with basting, in the oven: 


that it can also be eaten hot as well as cold; and that it ts 
an excellent one for use in the “‘ cooking in jam-jars ”’ in 
a large closed saucepan which has been recommended for 
emergency cooking. If there is difficulty about the bacon, 
other fat can be used, but a rasher at any rate should be 
included for the flavour. 


HOW TO DRY PEAS 


This process is very simple. You will want some 
trays made of wooden laths nailed together: they 
should be the right size to fit into your oven, and 
you should stretch wire gauze or canvas over them. 
Pick the peas when they are young (don’t use the 
old hard ones), and blanch them tn boiling salted 
water for about five minutes. Now drain them in 
a colander and spread them out on the trays. 

You can now dry them either by putting the 
trays in the oven, a very slow one, and on no 
account over 150° Fahrenheit, leaving the oven 
door ajar so that the moisture escapes. And you 
must dry them until they are quite firm to the 
touch. A coal oven after cooking is a good idea, 
and then you could leave them all night, but you 
needn't do the whole process at once. You can 
dry them a bit, and then leave them, and go on 
drying them again. But you must remember these 
points: the temperature must never be over 
150° F., the oven door must be left ajar, and if you 
have an old-fashioned fire and want to dry them 
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over it, don’t put the trays where wood or coal 
smoke will get at them, or the peas will taste. Some 
people dry them on the plate rack, or even in a 
drying cupboard, but this takes a good deal longer. 

There is just one point to remember if you have 
a gas stove with a regulator. Light the oven gas, 
turn the regulator down to its lowest point and 
then turn the oven tap as low as you can without 
making the gas pop out. The reason for this is that 
if you rely on the regulator only, the gas will go 
up when you open the oven door and, as I have 
said, open the oven door you must. 

Now cover them with paper or cheese-cloth and 
leave them for twenty-four hours before storing 
them. Then put them away in a dry place in paper 
bags or jars or tins, and they should keep indefin- 
itely. But have a look at them now and then, in 
case anything has gone wrong, for with all the 
goodwill in the world we can’t be absolutely sure 
of perfection. 

By the way, broad beans can be dried in exactly 
the same way. French and runner beans are more 
usually salted, and you'll be hearing about the best 
way to do this. 


SALTING FRENCH OR RUNNER BEANS 


As a matter of fact, the method of salting French and 
runner beans was never broadcast by me, but here are 


directions for doing this, taken from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture’s Preserves from the Garden. 

For every three or four pounds of beans, one pound of 
salt will be required. Failures are often due to the use of 
too little salt, so that it is better to adhere strictly to, these 
 paragia The beans (Runner or French) should be young, 
tesh and tender. Wash, dry, remove strings and slice the 
heans, or if very small leave whole. Place a layer of salt in 
a stoneware jar and on this a layer of sliced beans. Continue 
to fill the jar with alternate layers, pressing the beans well 
down, and finishing with a layer of salt. Cover and leave 
for a few days. The beans shrink, and the jar may then be 
filled up with more beans and salt. Cork the jar securely, 
and paint over the cork with melted paraffin wax, or tie 
down with a soaked bladder. If the beans become slimy 
and do not keep, too small a proportion of salt has been 
used. 

To use the beans, remove them from the salt, wash 
thoroughly in several waters, then soak for two hours in 
warm water. They get tough if soaked overnight. Cook 
in boiling water without salt, until they are tender 
(25-35 minutes). Drain and serve in the same way as fresh 
beans. 


USING UP BREAD 


Even in the best-regulated families bread seems 
somehow to accumulate in spite of every effort to 
keep it down, and now it’s more important than 
ever to see that not the slightest scrap is lost. Well, 
the simplest thing to do with stale bread is to make 
it into breadcrumbs, fresh or dried. I expect you 
all know how to make dried breadcrumbs; put 


the pieces of bread into the oven—after you've 
been baking or roasting—and let them get dry and 
hard. Don’t let them get really brown: they 
should be a pale biscuit colour. If you have a 
mincing-machine, don’t do what so many cookery 
books tell you ; don’t roll them in a cloth with a 
rolling-pin. You will probably pinch your fingers 
and make holes in the cloth. Just put them through 
the mincer (when they’re cold, of course), and 
sieve them afterwards. They give the absolutely 
professional touch to egg-and-breadcrumbing, and 
they'll keep for ages in an airtight jar. 

And this reminds me that the white of an egg 
beaten lightly with a teaspoonful or so of cold 
water is just as good as, if not better than, a whole 
egg for the coating—and you have the yolk for 
something else. 

Fresh breadcrumbs can, of course, be used for 
sprinkling over meat or fish dishes—mix them half 
and half with grated cheese if you like—and then 
brown them in the oven or under the grill; or 
make cheese puddings or fruit charlottes (not 
always apple ones), or use them for thickening 
soups or sauces, but they must be very fine for this. 

If you’ve any sandwiches left over from that 
party of yours (we must have tea-parties even, or 
specially, in war-time), try frying them in a little 
fat and serving them as a sweet, if they are jam ones, 
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or as a savoury if they’re made with potted meat. 
Or dip slices of stale bread in milk beaten with an 
egg, drain them and fry them on each side, serving 
them with hot jam (see page 56). Children love 
these. Or if you want to please your old man, try 
mixing herbs and chopped onion and parsley with 
the egg and milk, and frying them in the same way. 
And don’t forget to try sometimes for a change 
a bread-and-butter pudding made in the usual way, 
with the only difference that you use a cheese 
custard instead of a sweet one. It’s a good idea. 


BEAUTIFYING MUTTON 


Next time you're roasting a joint of lamb or 
mutton, finish it off this way. A quarter of an hour 
before it is ready, sprinkle over the top a mixture 
of breadcrumbs, chopped parsley and very finely 
chopped onion or garlic. Spread this on fairly 
thickly, and baste it well while the meat cooks for 
the last quarter of an hour. It gets golden and 
crisp, and tastes extraordinarily good. 

And you might try making a mutton pie for a 
change, adding a little kidney (and if you like and 
can, some onion), just like a steak-and-kidney pie 
in fact.* 


* The cheaper cuts of mutton, such as scrag-end, may very usefully 
be employed here. 
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LETTUCE LEAVES STUFFED WITH MUTTON 


This recipe saves wasting the large outside 
lettuce leaves which are too coarse fora salad (but 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t make a soup 
out of them instead). Make a stuffing with the 
minced cooked lamb or mutton, binding it with a 
little gravy and breadcrumbs and a yolk of egg if 
you like. It must be rather highly and spicily 
flavoured. Take pieces of this mixture about the 
size of a small egg, roll up each in a lettuce leaf, and 
tie up with cotton. Now fry these stuffed leaves 
in a little fat, and put them side by side in a shallow 
fireproof dish. Nearly cover them with stock or 
gtavy, put a piece of greased paper on top, and bake 


them in a moderate over for an hour.* 


BROAD BEAN SALAD 


Simply serve the cooked broad beans cold, with 
a dressing of oil and vinegar or a salad dressing, 
and a sprinkling of chopped parsley. Cold bacon 
and ham are best with them, but they are excellent 
with anything. 


FIG CAKE FILLING 
Mix together half a pound of chopped dried figs, 


two ounces of sugar, just over a gill of bouling 


* Cabbage leaves can be used in the same way, but they must first 
be blanched a little so that they do not break when rolled up. 
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water, and three teaspoonfuls of orange juice, 
mixing them in this order. Cook them in a double 
saucepan until the mixture is thick, and spread it 
on your cake while it is still hot. It is very good 
as filling for a sandwich cake. 


STEWED STUFFED FIGS 

Take half a pound of dried figs, open them and 
stuff them with chopped almonds or other nuts, 
or with chopped raisins or sultanas, if you would 
tather. Now put an ounce of sugar into a saucepan 
with a teaspoonful of orange juice and a gill of 
water. When this is hot, add the stuffed figs, and 
cook them until they are tender, basting them and 
turning them over now and then. 


SAVOURY RICE 

While we're talking about making the most of 
everything, here’s an idea about rice. You will 
want fat, rice and some stock. Measure the rice in 
a cup while you're melting a spoonful or two of 
fat in the pan (margarine or good dripping or even 
olive oil, if you like). Fry a little chopped onion in 
the fat, but not to brown it (as a matter of fact, if 
the stock is really well-flavoured, this extra onion 
can be dispensed with), and then add the rice and 
let it fry for a few minutes without colouring. Now 
add two and a half times as much stock as there is 
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rice, season with salt and pepper, and if you like a 
little curry powder, put on the lid, bring to the boil 
and cook in a moderate oven for seventeen minutes 
only. In seventeen minutes the rice should be 
cooked, and the stock all absorbed. Turn it out 
at once into another pan or dish so that it stops 
cooking, and does not dry too much, and then stir 
it lightly with a fork and add just a little more fat 
if you wish. 

You can see what a wonderful basis this is for 
many savoury dishes, and cheap ones, too. For 
instance, you can add warmed flakes of fish, or bits 
of prawns or shrimps, pieces of cooked meat, 
little slices of sausages, or cooked tomatoes, peas, 
beans and so on. In fact, there’s no end to the 
variety of a dish like this. 

But see that your stock is well flavoured : that’s 
the whole secret: and your rice will be well 
flavoured too. Diluted meat or vegetable extract 
can be used instead of stock if necessary, and you'll 
be able to feed a family on a few scraps of meat or 
fish, and enjoy it too. 


SAVING SCRAPS 


And talking about stock reminds me to say that 
you must use up all the scraps and trimmings of 
your meat to make it. You can make an excellent 
stock or soup out of a few odds and ends of meat 
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or from the carcass of a cooked chicken. And use 
up the extra scraps of fat, too, by melting them 
down. There’s no excuse for wasting them. And, 
of course, save all the dripping you can. The fat 
off the top of the cold stock should be clarified and 
kept, and although it may not be suitable for making 
cakes or pastry, it will be useful for savoury sauces, 
or for a dish like the rice I have been telling you 
about. And there are always a few drops of bacon 
fat in the pan after frying. Don’t waste it. All 
those little drops mount up. 


COOKING LETTUCES 


Lettuces can, of course, be cut up and cooked 
like a cabbage, but by far the best way is to wash 
them and cut them in strips about a finger’s width, 
and put them into a saucepan, well pressed down, 
with a small piece of margarine, two or three spring 
onions (or a piece of a larger onion), a pinch or 
two of salt and a lump of sugar.* The water 
clinging to their leaves will be enough to moisten 
them; you won't want to add any more. 

Put the lid on the pan as closely as you can, and 
cook the lettuce on a low heat for about three- 
quarters of an hour. By that time you will find that 
it is cooked. Take off the lid, and let it “ dry ”’ 


* The French very considerably improve the flavour of this dish by 
adding as well a small bouquet of parsley, thyme and bayleaf. 
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by the evaporation of the moisture, add a little 
more seasoning, if you think it necessary, and your 
new vegetable is ready. 


DANDELIONS AND NETTLES 


This short talk was given in the series ‘‘ At Home 
To-day,’ but as the subject is one generally useful in 
war-time, it is reproduced here. 

I wonder how many people cook dandelions and 
nettles. This is not a crank’s suggestion, but a 
perfectly sensible one, for both these plants make 
excellent eating, and they are more than usually 
full, I’m told, of the valuable properties which all 
greenstuffs contain. You must pick them both 
when they are very young, and don’t forget to 
wear gloves for the nettles ! 

Dandelions make a very good salad, if you don’t 
mind the same kind of bitter taste you get in endive. 
Only the very small inside leaves should be used, 
and they can be dressed plainly with an oil and 
vinegar dressing. Or they're very good when 
mixed with a potato salad. But both these plants 
are really best when they're cooked, and they really 
taste very much like spinach. They are both cooked 
in the same way, like this: Pick the leaves when 
young. You will want a lot of them, for they waste 
in cooking in the same way as spinach does, and 
the nettles must be the proper stinging nettle, not 
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the flowering one. Wash them very well indeed 
(especially the nettles, as they may be gritty) in 
several waters or under the tap, and then either 
cook them like spinach, just as they are with only 
the water from the washing clinging to the leaves, 
or if you prefer it, in boiling salted water. They'll 
take from a quarter to half an hour according to 
their age. Then turn them into a colander, and dry 
them as well as you can by pressing out as much 
moisture as you can with your hands, chop them 
up on a board or rub them through a sieve, and 
finish with a few bits of butter or margarine or a 
spoonful or two of cream. If you find their flavour 
is too strong, you can blanch the leaves for a few 
minutes in boiling water before cooking them, but 
I believe this isn’t very good for the vitamins they 
contain. 

You can use cooked dandelions and nettles in 
exactly the same way as spinach (you can make a 
soup of them, too), and they’re very good with 
grills. A poached egg on a bed of dandelion or 
nettles purée covered with a cheese sauce is an 
almost perfect meal, containing every one of the 
foods which we are being told to eat, body-building, 
protective and energising ... and very good 
eating too ! 
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BROKEN GLASS: A WARNING 


This talk was an interview with Brigadier-Ceneral 
Sir Julian Young, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
who was then London Regional Food Controller, 
and is reproduced here with his kind permission. 


HEATH: I’ve got in the studio with me this 
morning General Young, who controls all food in 
the London area, and at the present time I can tell 
you it’s a pretty tough job. I thought you'd like 
to hear . . . Well, in fact, I think you ought to 
hear what he has to say about food in air-raids, 
how the emergency schemes work and so on, and 
I want the General first of all to tell you what is 
being done for the people whose homes have been 
bombed these last few nights. 

YOUNG: The emergency arrangements for feed- 
ing homeless people were planned in advance, and 
they've been working quite smoothly. Under these 
plans the local authorities are responsible for pro- 
viding shelter and. food for the homeless, and good 
stocks of food were laid in, in case of need. When 
they want more provisions they come to us at the 
Ministry of Food and we give it them. We make 
our atrangements as elastic as possible. For 
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instance, last Sunday there was a group of about 
three hundred’homeless people who were waiting 
to be fed, and it isn’t always easy to get things 
moving on Sunday. So my food officer stepped in, 
went to a large local shop, got it opened up and 
was able to immediately arrange for the supply of 
food. So you see, we don’t use red tape in this 
emergency food business. You may have heard of 
what we do in cases where gas and electricity have 
been cut off. In these unlucky areas we give the 
butchers corned beef instead of meat that needs 
cooking. You get a Ib. of this corned beef a week 
on your meat ration coupon, and the price is not 
more than one and twopence a pound. Of course, 
schemes like that don’t apply to London only, but 
they can be put into force all over the country if 
the need arises. Everything must be done at once 
for these people: they’ve been magnificent, and 
they deserve it. 

HEATH : Yes, I’m sure we’re all proud of them. 
. . . But I wish you'd tell me about this business 
of broken glass in food. It sounds most un- 
pleasantly dangerous, and I seem to remember 
reading somewhere that powdered glass in small 
but regular doses was a favourite way in. . . was 
it the sixteenth century? . . . I rather think it was 
an Italian fashion... of polishing off your 
enemies. 
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YOUNG: It is dangerous, and I can’t warn 
people too strongly about it. When a window is 
blown out—or in—a great deal of glass is broken 
into tiny fragments, often smaller than a pin’s 
head, and if there is any food about at the time, 
these fragments penetrate it... very likely in 
large quantities, and make it dangerous to eat. 
I’ve seen bread and butter, too, simply full of glass 
particles, and yet you’d never know it to look at 
it. I’m thinking of a stick of Edinburgh Rock 
which was taken from a shop where the window 
had gone. The stick was quite whole, and appar- 
ently undamaged, but when it was examined by 
an expert, it was found to be full of glass. 

HEATH: That’s a real secret weapon, isn't it? 
What's being done to prevent food like this being 
eaten ? 

YOUNG: We can stop the shops from selling it. 
They’ve already been told by the Ministry of 
Home Security not to sell food about which there’s 
the slightest doubt. Special inspectors visit the 
damaged shops immediately after a raid and examine 
the food to see whether it’s safe to be sold. But it’s 
the homes that worry me most. We can’t send 
inspectors round to every house where the windows 
have been blown in, but you’ve no idea how happy- 
go-lucky people are. One of our men did go into 
a house like this, after an air-raid, as a matter of 
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fact, and he found the people had just finished their 
breakfast, which was really their supper of the night 
before and had been laid out on the table . . . and 
the first thing he found was a large splinter of 
glass in the tin of condensed milk. I do think 
people cannot be told too strongly that if food has 
been exposed to the danger of broken glass in this 
way, they should on no account eat it... . And 
I think they ought to be told, too, to be very, very 
careful to keep food away from glass of any kind, 
or they will be running risks. 

HEATH : What is the approved way of protecting 
glass windows at home ? 

YOUNG: Well, one way is a fabric net stuck to 
the glass with varnish. You put a coat of varnish 
and let it get tacky, stick on the net, and varnish 
again, or better still, you can board up the windows. 

HEATH: As far as the shops are concerned, I 
suppose we should save a lot of food if it wasn't 
shown in the windows ? 

YOUNG: Yes. The shopkeepers might dress their 
windows with dummies . . . but it’s the homes 
I’m after. 

HEATH: Well, thank you very much, General. 
I’m¥ quite certain that people will take your advice, 
and if they do, they should be quite all right. 
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EPILOGUE 
A TALK BROADCAST ON NOVEMBER 6, 1940 


When I broadcast last month, I ventured to say 
a few words from my heart about the sort of job 
the wives and mothers of this country have got to 
do to keep the pot boiling, and I tried to stress how 
much their unassuming work in the home means 
to all of us. I got a good many letters from people 
thanking me for what I'd said, and saying that it 
bad given them some encouragement in catrying 
on what was often a dull and sometimes seemed 
an unprofitable sort of job . . . and I was rather 
specially interested in one listener's remark that it 
pleased her to hear how “ affectionately ” I always 
seemed to regard this business of food and 
eating. 

Well, when I was a child, I was always told that 
it was wrong to be ‘‘ fond” of your food, but I 
tather think that that listener's adjective “‘ affec- 
tionate ’’ did hit the mark. Because I do think that 
we should all of us regard the business of eating 
with affection, for after all food is a very old friend 
and does do us a great deal of good. But J think 
that my little talk, and the way I spoke, must have 
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made that listener realise that there are different 
and often unexpected ways of looking at the 
ordinary things of life, because she went on to 
write of the new discovery of friendliness towards 
each other that the war has made for many of us 
and of the realisation of the blessings that lie hidden 
in many common things. And she wrote, too, of 
what I have often said and written before, that it 
is very often the unexpected and inexpensive little 
additions to food that make it interesting, and can 
turn an almost ordinary meal into a surprise and a 
pleasure. It was that sort of thing I meant when 
I spoke of the danger of being too “ casual ’’ about 
one’s food. It’s so easy to avoid it. 

Another listener, who lives in Kent, translated 
those ideas into practice in a suggestion which I 
want to recommend to all of you. She wrote to say 
that the other week she and several of her friends 
clubbed together to get a really good meal. They 
bought a good joint, and one brought potatoes from 
her garden, another a cabbage, apples and so on ; 
and to this, washed down with a bottle or two of 
sparkling cider, they all sat down and had, as she 
says, “a very complete and cheery meal.”” Her 
letter goes on :—'‘ While we were eating, a bomb 
dropped in a field opposite the house, but what did 
we cate? We raised our glasses to the R.A.F., 
and also drank to the damnation of Hitler and his 
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minions. We rounded off the meal with a cup of 
excellent coffee, and all helped with the washing-up.” 
‘For one reason or another’ (I am reading 
what she wrote) “there are many people living 
alone—husbands in the Forces or children at 
boarding-school, so we arrange every now and 
then to have a meal together in alternate houses. 
It’s great fun seeing how tasty and economical the 
meals can be and, instead of moping, there are 
jokes and friendliness and the feeling that we are 
all in it together, and must make the best of it. It’s 
a help physically and mentally and if everyone plays 
up, as they do here, it is really a very successful 
arrangement. Any little diversion of this kind 1s a 
grand thing to make the raids absolutely ineffective 
so far as the hearts of the people are concerned.”’ 
Well, I’m sure you'll all agree with me that it 
was a good idea, and I’ve no doubt there are lots 
of other people who are doing the same thing. 
I showed the letter to a friend of mine at the 
Ministry of Food, and he looked quite pleased, and 
said, ‘‘Ha! A sort of private communal feed- 
ing!’ Well, you can call it that, but I wish they'd 
find a better word for it. Friendliness is the thing. 
When you are in the intimacy of your own circle, 
the meal has a deeper meaning than mere eating. 
My Kent listener had the right idea, and so had 
the other listener I spoke of at the beginning . . . 


the idea of making the best of it, and of realising 
those unexpected blessings . . . even, and now- 
adays perhaps more than ever, the blessing of food 
and sustenance. We can all be food companions 
now 


Good Luck to you all ! 
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APPENDIX 
THE FOOD TO EAT 


A pictorial chart issued by the Ministry of Food 
bears this counsel : 

EAT SOMETHING FROM EACH GROUP EVERY DAY, 
and over this inscription are given, in four groups, 
lists of those foods which give us energy and help 
to build and protect our bodies. Here are the 
groups, for convenient reference by readers of this 


little book. 


GROUP I. BODY-BUILDING FOODS 

Foods which build the body and prevent the 
tissues wearing out. 
MILK 
CHEESE 
EGGS 
MEAT 
FISH 

Many vegetable foods (it is added) such as peas 
and beans, bread and potatoes, help in body- 
building; but they are not such good body- 
builders as these five. 
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GROUP 2. ENERGY FOODS 


Foods that provide fuel for the body. 


POTATOES 
BREAD 
FLOUR 
OATMEAL 
RICE 

SAGO 
SUGAR 
DRIED FRUIT 
HONEY 
CHEESE 
BUTTER 
MARGARINE 
DRIPPING 
SUET 

LARD 
BACON 

HAM 


GROUP 3. PROTECTIVE FOODS 
Foods that give protection from illness. 
MILK 
BUTTER 
MARGARINE 
CHEESE 
EGGS 
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HERRINGS (fresh, canned or salt) 
SALMONS (fresh or canned) 
LIVER 


GROUP 4. PROTECTIVE FOODS 

POTATOES 

CARROTS 

FRUIT (fresh or canned, but not dried) 

GREEN VEGETABLES (fresh or canned, but not dried) 
SALADS 

TOMATOES 

WHOLEMEAL BREAD 

BROWN BREAD 


Protective foods are needed for proper nourish- 
ment. They build the teeth and bones and help 
the body to resist infection. 


EAT SOMETHING FROM EACH GROUP EVERY DAY 
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INDEX 


Air Raid Shelter, In the, 49 

Apple Drink, 33 

Apples and Marmalade, 33 
stuffed and baked, 32 


Baking Powder in Bread, 57 
Batter, Savoury, 55 
to the rescue, 54 
without Egg, 48 
Bean, Broad, Salad, 75 
Beans, Broad, to dry, 70 
French and Runner, to 
salt, 71 
Beef, pot-roasted, 17 
Roast, Hash, 34 
Beetroot, Buns, 54 
Devilled, 27 
Dressing for, 26 
hot, Dutch fashion, 27 
Leaves, 56 
Soup, 26 
Bicarbonate of Soda, cooking 
fruit with, 57, 64 
Body-building Foods, 89 
Bread, Baking Powder Rolls, 
57, 66 
Fritters, 56 
how to keep, 67 
how to use up, 72 
Buns, Beetroot, 54. 


Cabbage, Fluffy, 40 
Leaves, stuffed, 75 
Savoury, 41 
soup, 30 
Cake, Eggless, 44 
filling, Fig, 75 
Candied Peel, Substitute for, 


37 
Cheese Bread-and-Butter Pud- 
ding, 74 
Chocolate Rice Pudding, 53 
Chops, stuffed, 39 
Cornish Pasty, 59 
Criticism, A Reply to, 57 


Dandelion Salad, 79 
to cook, 79 


Egg-and-Breadcrumb Substi- 
tute, 44 

Egeless Cake, 44 

Egg-white for coating, 73 

Energy Foods, 90 


Fig Cake-filling, 75 

Figs, stuffed and stewed, 76 
Fish-frying without eggs, 44 
Fish Pudding, 31 

Fishy Rice, 19 

Fritters, Bread, 56 


Fruit and Sago Pudding, 67 
cooking with bicarbonate of 
soda, 57 
stewing to save sugar, 64 


Glass, Broken: A Warning, 
81 


Hamburgers, 35 
Hash, Roast Beef, 34 
Herbs, 24 

Honey Tart, 42 


Jam, Green Tomato, 38 
Marrow and Pineapple, 39 
with less sugar, 57 


Kedgeree (see Fishy Rice), 19 


Lamb, Breast of, 60 
Scrag End, 46 
Leek Pudding, 31 
and pickled Pork Pudding, 
31 
Lettuce Leaves, stuffed, 75 
to cook, 78 


Marrow, A dish of, 59 
Flower Fritters, 48 
and Pineapple Jam, 39 
Rings, stuffed, 61 

Meat, Cheaper Cuts, 17 
Economies, 46 
Loaf, 68 
Puddings, 30-32 
Roly-Poly, 32 

Milk Pudding with Apples, 

65 
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Minestrone, 29 

Mutton and Kidney Pie, 47 
Beautifying, 74 
Breast, 60 
Scrag End, 46 


Nettles, to cook, 79 


Onion and Tomato Pie, 63 


Parsnips, baked, 27 
with Bacon, 27 
Pastry, Dripping, 47 
Suet, 47 
with Salad Oil, 47 
Pasty, Cornish, 59 
Peas, how to dry, 70 
Pie, Mutton and Kidney, 47 
Tomato and Onion, 63 
Pineapple and Marrow Jam, 


39 
Pork and Potato Pudding, 31 
Potato Apple Cake, 21 
Potato Cake, fried, 51 
Potatoes, Deerfoot, 42 
stuffed with sausage meat, 
42 
Pot-Roasting, 17 
Protective Foods, 90 
Pudding, Fish, 31 
Leek, 31 
Leek ard pickled Pork, 31 
Meat, 30 
Pork and Potato, 31 
Rabbit and pickled Pork, 


30 
Sausage and Potato, 31 


Rabbit and pickled Pork Pud- 
ding, 30 

Radish Tops, 58 

Radishes, pickled, 48 

Rice, Fishy, 19 
Pudding with Chocolate, 53 
Savoury, 76 

Rolls, Baking Powder, 66 


Sago and Fruit Pudding, 67 
Sandwich Fillings, 45 
Sandwiches, fried, 73 
Sausage and Potato Pudding, 
31 

Savoury Batter, 55 

Cabbage, 41 

Rice, 76 
Scraps, Saving, 77 
Soupe aux Choux, 28 
Spices, 24 
Steaks, stuffed, 39 
Suet, to make go further, 24 
Sussex Blanket, 32 
Sweet, sugarless, 48 


Tart, Honey, 42 
Substitute for Treacle, 42 


Toad-in-the-Hole, Liver and 
Bacon, 47 
Smoked Haddock, 56 
Tomato and Onion Pie, 63 
Pulp, 65 
Purée, 52 
Sauce, 53 
Tomatoes, stuffed, 52 
whole in brine, 66 
Tomato, Green, Chutney, 38 
Jam, 38 
Tomatoes, Green, cooked, 37 
Treacle Tart, Substitute for, 
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Vegetable Dishes, 62 
Hot-Pot, 62 
Marrow (see under Marrow) 
Pie, 62 
Soup (Minestrone), 29 
Tarts, 63 


| Watercress Purée, 22 


Soup, 23 
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